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nm Address of the Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held in Philadelphia, to its own members, and 
to the members of other Yearly Meetings. 


‘In considering the present condition of our 
eloved religious Society and the many changes 
king place within it, we have been introduced 
ito deep concern and solicitude, under the con- 
iction that, in many respects, it is falling short 
f that spiritual standing and full exemplification 
f the doctrines and requirements of the gospel, 
hich the blessed Head of the Church calls for 
fits hands, and for which it was once conspicu- 
1s. 
Our hearts are saddened with the belief, that 
jrough unwillingness on the part of many of the 
embers, to submit to the restraints and mortifi- 
ations of the cross of Christ, and from the leaven- 
ig influence of the love and spirit of the world, 
iat clearness of vision which in time past was 
ouchsafed to us as a people, whereby the empti- 
ess of an outside religion was plainly seen, has 
ecome dimmed, so that many are resting in a 
Tofession of truths, which, though sound and 
ood in themselves, are not practically experienced 
them. Many things have also crept in and 
und place in the Society, out of which our fore- 
thers were led by the unerring and unchange- 
e Spirit of Truth, and against which, by the 
ame Spirit, they were constrained to bear testi- 


y. 
This belief, and a sense of our own weakness 
id insufficiency, have led to searching of heart, 
id affectionate desires have been raised that not 
ily among the members of this Yearly Meeting, 
also among those composing our beloved 
ety wherever scattered, there may be a true 
ht and sense of our shortcomings begotten, and 
villingness manifested honestly and impartially 
examine the principles and measures which are 
aining sanction among us, and the end to which 
ey are tending. That so, under the guidance 
l help of the Holy Spirit—which will not be 
hheld if humbly and sincerely sought—we, as 
nited company of believers, may be enabled to 
omote dnd commend the doctrines and practices 
at have ever characterized Friends, and thus be 
ought to occupy that position in the militant 

rch, which He who first gathered the Society 
igned for us. 


a 


Under a lively feeling of christian love we 


eting, in the language of the apostle, “ to walk 


worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called ;” 
beseeching them to remember there are but two 
paths pointed out by the Saviour of men as set 
before us, with the power of choice which to pur- 
sue. ‘Hnter ye in at the strait gate; for wide 
is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to 
destruction, and many there be that go in thereat: 
Because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.” To go in at the strait gate and continue 
in the narrow way, there must be a renunciation 
of self, and a childlike dependence on the guid- 
ance and support of the Holy Spirit manifested in 
the heart; because the propensities of the natural 
man, his pride and unsanctified intellectual wis- 
dom, combined with the temptations of his un- 
wearied enemy, strongly urge and entice him to 
choose the broad and easier path. Hvery one who 
is willing to walk in the highway of the Lord, 
must turn his back on the world, take up his daily 
cross, and not shrink from being accounted a fool 
for Christ’s sake.. But these have the soul- 
sustaining preseace of their Saviour, who pur- 
chased them with His most precious blood, that 
He might redeem them from all evil, and who is 
a present help to them in every needful time. 
Being thus brought among the flock of his com- 
panions, they can testify from blessed experience 
and in humble gratitude, that the faith derived 
from Him overcomes the world and gives a fore- 
taste of the rest and peace of the redeemed in 
heaven. 

It is not to our own members only that, on the 
present occasion, we would, in the flowings of 
gospel love, extend the exhortation to ‘ walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called,” 
and to seek for ability to tread in the way of holi- 
ness and self-denial. Our interest in the best 
welfare of our beloved brethren of the same house- 
hold of faith in other parts of the Society has not 
lessened, and we are concerned for the establish- 
ment of all professing to be Friends, in the faith 
of the gospel as it was promulgated by our worthy 
predecessors ; and for the restoration of that unity 
and harmony which become the followers of 
Christ. 

Dear Friends, wherever situated, we make a 
high profession of the glorious gospel that has 
brought life and immortality to light. We believe 
that in this last dispensation the prediction of the 
Prophet is fulfilled, “‘ This shall be the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel: after 
those days, saith the Lord; I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and write it in their hearts, 
and will be their God, and they shall be my 
people.” 

The doctrine that Christ is the true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, is 
clearly set forth in the New Testament. Friends 
have ever believed in it, and we have ample evi- 
dence in the blameless lives, the religious growth, 
the experience and establishment in righteous- 
ness; as well as in the triumphant deaths of 
thousands who have practically adhered to it, that 
it ismo cunningly devised fable, but the truth as 


d tenderly exhort the members of this Yearly |it is in Jesus. 


The great Head of the Church, in bringing our 


forefathers out from other religious professors, 
giving them to see that the rites and ceremonies 
so generally observed by them were without au- 
thority from Him, and dangerous in proportion as 
they are relied on, and causing them to under- 
stand the means by which alone any can become 
members of the mystical body of Christ, we be- 
lieve designed that Friends should be faithful 
witnesses for Him ; speaking, acting, and worship- 
ping as true believers in the indwelling of His 
Holy Spirit. They were called to be as lights in 
the world, as a city set upon a hill that cannot be 
hid; bearing testimony, not only against all evil 
between man and man, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places; but also against all will- 
worship, and the intrusion of man’s unregenerated 
will and wisdom into the work of salvation or the 
service of God; and to call others away from life- 
less observances which mar the religion of the 
professing church, to that acceptable worship 
which is in spirit and in truth. 

Very many are the blessings, both spiritual and 
temporal, bestowed on us as a people, and our re- 
sponsibility is commensurate with those blessings. 
The queries should therefore come home to each 
one of us, with solemn weight: Am I living in 
conformity with the self-denying religion I pro- 
fess? Am I maintaining, in life and conversation, 
the doctrines and testimonies of the gospel, in 
that purity and spirituality in which it pleased the 
Lord to open them to the understanding of the 
founders of the Society of which I am a member? 
so that I contribute to its mission being carried 
on, and to the maintenance of its right position in 
the militant Church. 

In this day of unsettlement and contention in 
what is called the religious world, the attention of 
different classes among both the learned and the 
unlearned, is turned to questions involving the 
fundamental principles of christianity, as well as 
to the diversified modes in which it is professed 
by the various religious denominations. 

The human intellect, trained in the schools, and 
unsubjected tu the regenerating power of Christ, 
is very busy in its investigations of the evidences 
of the truth of the gospel dispensation. Some 
are striving to undermine all belief in the founda- 
tion of christian faith—Christ crucified and risen 
from the dead; while others, within almost all 
professing churches, seeking the living among the 
dead, are laboring to bring the people back, some 
more, some less, to services and rituals, from 
which, it was reasonably hoped, the whole body 
of Protestant professors would have been entirely 
freed ere now. Thus the adversary of God and 
man is working, with all the deceivableness of 
unrighteousness, to entrap the souls of the unwary 
and unstable, and by blinding the eye to the true 
nature and spirit of the Gospel, to prevent the 
spread of the kingdom of the dear Son of God in 
the earth. 

Amid this general commotion and strong dis- 
position to overlook the Spirit and be made perfect 
by the flesh, it behooves us all to watch unto 
prayer, lest instead of building on the Rock of 
ages and foundation of many generations, we be 
found removed therefrom, and substituting a re- 
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ligion of mere opinion or sentiment, which makes 
the cross of Christ of little or no effect, and ad- 
mits of conformity with the manners and maxims 
of the world. 

(To be continued.) 


Babylon. 
(Continued from page 338.) 

The doom of Babylon was inevitable (Isaiah 
xlvii. 7-15): ‘“‘Thou saidst, I shall be a lady for 
ever, so that thou didst not lay these things to 
heart. Therefore, hear now this, thou that art 
given to pleasures, that dwellest carelessly, that 
sayest in thine heart, I am, and none else beside 
me; I shall not sit as a widow, neither shall I 
know the loss of children. But these two things 
shall come upon thee in a moment in one day, the 
loss of children and widowhood, for the 
multitude of thy sorceries and for the great abund- 
ance of thy enchantments. For thou hast trusted 
in thy wickedness. Therefore shall evil come 
upon thee; thou shalt not know from whence it 
riseth ; and mischief shall fall upon thee; thou 
shalt not be able to put it off ; and desolation shall 
come upon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not 
know. Stand now with thy enchantments. Let 
now the astrologers and star-gazers, the monthly 
prognosticators, stand up and save thee from these 
things that shall come upon thee. Behold, they 
shall be as stubble; the fire shall burn them; they 
shall not deliver themselves. None shall save 
them.” 

Who can read such language without having 
the closing scenes of Belshazzar’s feast recalled to 
mind, together with the confusion of the sooth- 
sayers and astrologers? If we did not know that 
the fact was otherwise, we might imagine that 
Isaiah’s words were written after their fulfilment. 

The fate of the gods of Babylon was foretold 
(Isaiah xlvi. 1): ‘Bel boweth down. Nebo 
stoopeth. Their idols were upon the beasts. (2), 
They could not deliver the burden, but themselves 
are gone into captivity.” (Isaiah xxi. 9), “ Baby- 
lon is fallen, is fallen, and all the graven images 
of her gods he hath broken unto the ground.” 
(Jer. 1. 38), “It is the land of graven images, 
and they are mad upon their idols.”” Who does 
not recall the scenes upon the plains of Dura, 
and readily apprehend what a tempting spoil the 
silver and gold of the Babylonian images would 
be toa conqueror? Such idolatrous remains as 
the ruins of Nineveh disclosed have not been 
found at Babylon, and there can be no doubt that 
they became for the most part the spoil of the 
conqueror. 

‘‘ Babylon hath been a golden cup in the Lord’s 
hand, that made all the earth drunken.” (Jer. li. 
7). Yet she is addressed (13), “O thou that 
dwellest upon many waters, abundant in treasures, 
thine end is come, and the measure of thy covet- 
ousness” (Isaiah xlvii. 1, 5). ‘Come down and 
sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon. 
Sit on the ground ; there is no throne, O daughter 
of the Chaldeans; sit thou silent, get thee into 
darkness, for thou shalt no more be called the lady 
of kingdoms.” Babylon might continue to exist 
for subsequent centuries, 


but she did indeed sit parts. 
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mounds that cover the site of the ruined city. 
Her once vast and splendid palaces are now but 
shapeless heaps. ‘Cast her up as heaps,” he says 
again (Jer. ]. 26), “and destroy her utterly ; let 
nothing of her be left.” ‘The traveller,” says 
Layard, “ before reaching ‘ Babel,’ still about four 
miles distant, follows a beaten track, winding 
amidst low mounds.”’ ‘ Southward of Babel, for 
the distance of nearly three miles, there is an 
almost uninterrupted line of mounds, the ruins of 
vast edifices, collected together as in the heart of 
a great city.” Yet he remarks, “It was a hope- 
less task to excavate in a shapeless heap of rubbish 
of such vast extent (the Mujelibe).... The 
only relic of any interest I was fortunate enough 
to discover was a fragment of limestone on which 
were parts of two figures, undoubtedly those of 
gods.” : 

More wonderful still, it was declared by Isaiah 
(xill. 20): “It shall never be inhabited, neither 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation, 
neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there, neither 
shall the shepherds make their fold there.” “ Be- 
cause of the wrath of the Lord,” says Jeremiah 
(1. 13), “it shall not be inhabited, but it shall be 
wholly desolate.” (40), ‘As God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah, so shall no man abide there, 
neither shall any son of man dwell therein.” (li. 
26), ‘‘Thou shalt be desolate for ever.” (43), 
“ A land wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth 
any son of man pass thereby.”’ (62), ‘‘ None shall 
remain in it, neither man nor beast; it shall be 
desolate for ever.” (64), ‘Babylon shall sink, 
and shall not rise from the evil that I will bring 
upon her.” 

It would be superfluous to cite the varied testi- 
mony of modern travellers on this point. Rauwolf, 
in the sixteenth century, reported, ‘‘ There was 
not a house to be seen.” “It is impossible,” 
says Major Keppel, “to behold this scene and not 
be reminded how exactly the predictions of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah have been fulfilled.” It is “a 
tenantless and desolate metropolis.” But might 
not the shepherd fold his flock or the desert Arab 
pitch his tent there? Hither of them might tra- 
verse it by day, but neither of them can be per- 
suaded to spend a night among theruins. ‘The 
superstitious dread of evil spirits, far more than 
the natural terror of the wild beasts, effectually 
prevents them.” One traveller was accompanied 
by six Arabs, completely armed, but he could not 
induce them to remain towards night, from the 
apprehension of evil spirits. ‘All the people of 
the country assert that it is extremely dangerous 
to approach this mound (the Mujelibe) after night- 
fall, on account of the multitude of evil spirits by 
which it is haunted.’ 

“ But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, 
and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, 
and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there, and the wild beasts of the islands shall cry 
in their desolate houses, and dragons in their 
pleasant palaces.”’ A portion of this (Is. xiii. 21, 
22) must have been fulfilled before the desolation 
had become so entire as now. But we are told 
that there are many dens of wild beasts in various 
The lower excavations are said to be pools 


in the dust, and was no longer called the “lady of| of water, while “in most of the cavities are num- 


kingdoms.” 


lonian deity. “Unto Babylon and to all the in- 
habitants of Chaldea” (Jer. li. 24) 
back ‘all their evil that they had done in Zion,” 


vengeance for his holy city. 
The prophet said (Jer. li. 37) : 
become heaps.” Every modern traveller, like 


; .”’ The nations, as was foretold (Jer.|bers of bats and owls.” 
li, 44), did not any more flow to Bel, the Baby-| other animals find a refuge. 


Here the jackal and 
Two or three ma- 


jestic lions were seen upon the heights of “ the 
was rendered| temple of Belus” by Sir Robert Ker Porter, as he 
I approached it, 
and they might well say that God had (36) taken| were left in the clayey soil. 

by their guides that the ruins abounded in lions 
“ Babylon shall! and other wild, beasts. 


and the broad prints of their feet 
Travellers were told 


Isaiah (xiv. 23) says: “I will make it a posses- 


Porter, Rich and Layard, speaks of the immense] sion for the bittern and pools of water.” Layard 


says, ‘from the summit of the Birs Nimroud 
gazed over a vast marsh, for Babylon is made 
possession for the bittern and pools of water. 
By the overflow of the Euphrates, and the negle 
of ancient cultivation, the prophecy has been f. 
filled (Jer. li. 42): “The sea is come up up 
Babylon, she is covered with the multitude of 
waves thereof.’ No doubt the force of the way 
has contributed to bring about the result long fo 
told, which travellers now witness—Babylon § 
dwelling-place for dragons, an astonishment a 
a hissing” (Jer. li. 37), and “her cities a deso 
tion, a dry land and a wilderness’”—for, howey 
apparently inconsistent these representations m 
be, they are alike true. A portion of the site 
Babylon is marsh, and a portion is a dry landa 
a wilderness, and the varied result has been p 
duced alike by the neglect of the ancient arts 
irrigation. ‘It is not difficult,” says Layard, 
account for the rapid decay of the country arou 
Babylon. As the inhabitants deserted the ¢ 
the canals were neglected. When once the 
great sources of fertility were choked up, t 
plains became a wilderness, . . vegetation cease 
and the plains, parched by the burning he 
of the sun, were ere long once again an a 
waste.” 

It was foretold (Jer. li. 26): ‘ They shall x 
take of thee a stone for a corner, nor a stone f 
foundations.”? The bricks have been taken 
large quantities, and the ruins of Babylon ha 
been robbed to build up new cities. But the so 
piers at the bottoms of the mounds are too de 
for excavation, and the cement of great masses 
the bricks is so firm that they can with difficul 
be separated or shaped. The language of ft 
prophecy seems the more remarkable when we a 


told by Layard, speaking of the Kasr, that “th 
ruin has for ages been the mine from which t 
builders of cities rising after the fall of Babyle 
have obtained materials. To this day the 
are men who [ave no other trade than that 
gathering bricks from this vast heap and takir 
them for sale to the neighboring towns and v 
lages, and even to Bagdad. There is scarcely 
house in Hillah which is not almost entirely bu 
with them; and as the traveller passes throug 
the narrow streets, he sees in the walls of eve 
hovel a record of the glory and power of Nebue 
adnezzar.’ Yet withal, they do not take 
Babylon “a stone for a corner, nor a stone fot 
foundation.” 

Every one must confess that however minu 
the prophecies concerning Babylon, they ha 
been fulfilled in the most extraordinary manne 
And this is the more remarkable that it was on 
in the slow succession of centuries, and long a 
the prophecies had been penned, that the city w 
overtaken by its final doom. In the days of Isaia 
Babylon had not attained to its full splendor, ar 
Jeremiah must have prophesied while the city w 
yet uninvaded, for he makes no mention of tl 
people of Judah as returned from the ¢aptivit, 
How improbable when the former, and how muc 
more improbable when the latter—more than 
century later—penned their prophecies, that suc 
a strange fate, so specifically described, wou 
overtake the guilty city! A space, at the le 
calculation, nearly five times the area of mode! 
London, with its 3,000,000 of inhabitants, w 
included within walls which have been not inapt 
described as “artificial mountains.” The co 
structions of Nebuchadnezzar were wonderfv 
They would be incredible but for the eviden 
which their ruins furnish. He dug the canal, 4( 
or 500 miles long, still to be traced, from Hit, th 
Is of Herodotus, on the Euphrates, to the Persia 
Gulf. His new palace, the Kasr, is said to hai 
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n completed in fifteen days. The inner wall 
the city was reared by him. He built or rebuilt 
ost all the cities of Upper Babylonia, and it 
uld seem that he was justified, to human view, 
saying of his capital also, “Is not this great 
abylon that I have built?” Aqueducts, reser- 
Irs, quays, embankments, breakwaters, as well 
palaces and temples, formed the monuments of 
8 magnificent reign. 
‘How improbable that a capital like this, abound- 
with massive structures, so vast that it would 
uire thousands of men for months properly to 
plore their buried ruins, should become utterly 
sserted, and that all the minute and varied de- 
inciations uttered against it by the prophets 
ould be literally fulfilled! Who can read the 
port of the modern traveller exploring its site, 
id not confess that the fallen grandeur of the 
eat mistress of the nations reads to us an ever- 
emorable lesson—a lesson not only of the in- 
‘itable vengeance of God against guilty nations, 
it of the truth of his Word and the inspiration 
his prophets? What no human sagacity could 
iwe foreseen, and no human plans could have 
fected, has been wrought out by a wonder- 
orking Providence, and for a thousand years the 
ntence of the guilty city was read in different 
ts of the world before the cup of vengeance 
as full or the sentence itself had been finally 
ecuted. 


—__ s____ 
For?“ The Friend.” 


Summer Recreation. 

It is undoubtedly the case that the health of 
any demands an occasional relaxation from busi- 
ss to ‘restore the tone of languid nature.” 
ith some, a short social visit to a friend is suffi- 
nt, but in other cases we seem to need a more 
plete change of scene and occupation. The 
asted energies of the system, both mental and 
hysical, require the complete relaxation which 
ay be obtained by a short sojourn at such places 
| Atlantic City and Cape May, where we can 
llow the example of the occupants of Whittier’s 
nt on the beach, who 

Talked of all things old and new, 

Read, slept and dreamed as idlers do; 


And in the unquestioned freedom of the tent, 
Body and o’ertaxed mind to healthful ease unbent, 


here can be no harm for those who require it, 
| taking such a rest, if they do not neglect in so 
ding, the duties which rightly devolve upon them 
| their social and religious position ; but is there 
ot some danger that in laying aside the cares of 
usiness and family, we may also lay aside some 
ortion of that religious watchfulness which is so 
sential toour preservation and growth in spiritual 
‘ings? May all those of our dear friends who 
ay leave home for health, or business, or plea- 
ire, be careful to carry with them a sense that 
ley are still in the presence of their omnipresent 
nd omniscient Creator, and while enjoying the 
ties and wonders of His creation, and the 
th-giving influence of His winds and waters 
ay their hearts be continually turned to Him, as 
giver of every good and perfect gift. Then 
Id they be preserved from doing anything that 

d be a stain on their religious profession ; 
ut their innocent demeanor would convey a salu- 
iy impression to the minds of those with whom 
4y were in company, and when the time comes 
return to their own homes, they could look 
*k upon their travels with the sweet conscious- 
that a blessing from above had rested upon 


m. 

Sarah Grubb (then Lynes), in one of her letters, 
aks of the marriage of her friend Ann Baker, 
adds, “ We made an excursion to Malvern, 


. 
E 
i 
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eight miles distant from Worcester, where we 
were delighted with the admirable display of the 
beauties of nature, in the country; but, without 
attempting a task I am unequal to, that of describ- 
ing the scene, I hasten to tell thee that I think 
we had a mark that this innocent gratification was 
not displeasing to our Heavenly Father; for, as 
we had descended a little below the summit of 
the highest hill, sitting down to rest on a bank, 
an uncommon degree of Divine light and sweet- 
ness spread over my mind, under which I recol- 
lected a dream I had in the winter, and felt the 
opening of life to tell it to my companions, and 
that the reality was then my experience. I dreamed 
I was on an eminence, surrounded by my fellow- 
creatures in their habitations, and under great 
exercise for myself and them, when serenity and 
sweetness preciously diffused itself into my soul, 
and my tongue was loosened to sing ‘ Alleluia, 
Alleluia.” The relation of it, together with the 
enlargement through the Gospel light vouchsafed 
at the time, broke us all into contrition. My dear 
Ann said a little matter, and supplication was 
poured forth, with thanksgiving and praise to 
Him who shuts and none can open, who opens 
and none can shut. We went home under the 
consoling persuasion that He mercifully cares for 
His little ones.” 


The Osprey, or Fish-Hawk. 


This well-known migratory hawk (Pandion 
Carolinensis) arrives on our coast about the last 
of April, and departs for the south in the month 
of October. It subsists entirely upon fish, which 
it procures by its own industry, laboring from 
morning till evening twilight. Upon examining 
this bird it will be seen by its peculiar organiza- 
tion how well it is adapted for its vocation. The 
body is compact and strong, wings long, pointed, 
and extremely powerful; the femur and tibia mus. 
cular; the soles.of the feet supplied with hard 
scaly protuberances, which, with its long, sharp, 
round claws, prevent its prey from slipping from 
its grasp when once fairly struck. In the Osprey 
the wings denote great power; they are acute and 
long, and, as the wing is the lever of the power, 
the more distant its extremity is from the centre 
of motion the more power it has in resisting the 
air. The stiff, elastic quill-feathers arising from 
the wing of the osprey, called the primaries, are 
sixteen inches in length including the quills ; the 
quills are three and a half inches long, and seven- 
eighths of an inch in circumference ; the feathers, 
arising from the spurious wing that lie close on 
the quills of the primaries are also very stiff and 
give them great support, each primary feather 
measuring seven-eighths of an inch in width from 
the greater wing coverts to near its extremity, 
with the lamina strongly connected by the fibrils 
of each; those on the upper edge of the shaft are 
stiff and curve downward, a wise provision in its 
construction without which the resistance of the 
air against the wing would be lost by a counteract- 
ing resistance in its ascent. In its downward beat 
on the air the flat surface of the feather only pre- 
sents itself, in its upward stroke its edges are pre- 
sented, and the air passes through them. Thus 


into the air; these are the more favorable circum- 
stances for the hawk. 

There are instances when in striking the fish 
the hawk fastens to him less favorably, and does 
not so easily succeed in procuring his prize. 
When the hawk has seized his prey so far behind 
as to give the fish an opportunity of descending 
deeper in the water, he is sometimes drawn under 
its surface, especially if the fish is large. When 
this occurs the struggle is desperate, for the con- 
test is, which will now remain in his element. It 
is to the advantage of the hawk, being placed in 
such hazardous circumstances, that his wings are 
differently constructed from those of other hawks. 
Those long, stiff, elastic quill-feathers arising from 
the hands of the wings of the hawk which curve 
to such a degree as to be used over his body while 
partly submerged in the water, give him the vic- 
tory. After the osprey has secured his prey he 
rises from the water and shakes himself, then 
immediately starts for the woods or some stand to 
feed upon his spoils. Having reached the tree 
upon which he intends to light, he circles around 
two or three times before he rests upon it; so 
cautious is he lest the Bald-eagle (Haliaetus leuco- 
cephalus), which so often robs him of his food, 
may approach him unseen, he remains looking 
about him for some minutes before commencing 
to eat; no danger being apprehended, he then 
strips off a piece of the fish and swallows it. After 
every mouthful he takes a survey. 

The attachment between the male and female 
is strong : the former not only assists in incubation, 
but also supplies the female with food while per- 
forming the arduous task; after having brought 
her a fish he will rise above the nest in a spiral 
flight to a great height, then descending on half- 
closed wings with great force until near the nest, 
he sweeps around uttering a piercing scream. 
The female acknowledges the honor thus paid her 
by rising in the nest and partly extending her 
wings.— American Naturalist. 


John Audland. 

John Audland was born in the neighborhood of 
Kendal, Westmoreland, about the year 1630, and 
in early life discovered a quickness and maturity 
of understanding beyond his years. He received 
a guarded education from his parents, and as he 
approached the age of manhood, began to reflect 
seriously upon the things which concerned his 
eternal interests. He read the Bible diligently ; 
and possessing a retentive memory, stored his 
mind with the contents of the sacred volume, 
until, like Apollos, he became “ mighty in the 
scriptures.” He associated with the highest re- 
ligious professors, and having united himself with 
a numerous “separated congregation” of serious 
persons, he became one of their ministers, and was 
esteemed among the most eminent of the dissent- 
ing teachers in the north of England. He occa- 
sionally preached also in places of worship belong- 
ing to other religious denominations, whither 
multitudes flocked to hear him, attracted by his 
youth, his eloquence, zeal and sincerity. 

When about twenty years of age, he was mar- 
ried to Anne Newby, of Kendall, with whom he 
enjoyed much domestic happiness. Closely united 


the curvature, length, and power of the wings of by similarity of disposition and religious senti- 


the Fish-hawk are designed to be of great service 
under peculiar circumstances. Rising high in 
the air and wheeling in his flight, he discovers his 
finny prey far below him in the water. He poises 
himself for a moment, then swiftly descends upon 
his victim. The fish feeling the piercing claws 
of the hawk, leaps forward through the water, 


ment, they were both fervently devoted to the 
service of Christ. 

In the year 1652 he was convinced under the 
ministry of George Fox, at a remarkable meeting 
held near Firbank Chapel, the place where he had 
aforetime been accustomed to officiate as a min- 
ister. On that occasion, the word spoken was 


and, having his head lifted up by the power of| made effectual to the enlightening his understand- 


the hawk, swims to the surface and is easily borne 


ing to see that the Lord’s work in his heart must 
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be a thorough work. He was brought into deep 
self-abasement and an earnest desire was raised in 
his heart for a Saviour, ‘One of a Thousand,” 
that could give a ransom for his soul, and redeem 
him from the pit of corruption; that so he might 
be gathered into His life, overshadowed with His 
glory, sanctified throughout by His word, and 
raised up by His eternal power. Thus made will- 
ing to resign his own righteousness, the Lord who 
will not break the bruised reed, but is ever mind- 
ful of his children, at length brought him out of 
the depths into which he had been plunged, and 
enabled him to sing for joy, in a sense of His sal- 
vation. As a vessel sanctified and fitted for the 
Master’s use, he received a commission freely to 
publish the way of redemption, through a crucified 
and risen Saviour; and having when a teacher re- 
ceived payment for his ministry, he could no 
longer be satisfied to retain the money, but re- 
turned it to those from whom it came. 

He was about twenty-two years of age when he 
was imprisoned at Neweastle-upon-Tyne, during 
his ministerial labors in conjunction with George 
Fox and others in the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham. In 1654, he visited Bristol in com- 
pany with Thomas Airey. They were the first 
ministers among Friends, who preached in that 
city ; where eventually (along with John Camm) 
John Audland was instrumental in the conversion 
of hundreds of persons. For want of a house 
sufficiently capacious, their mectings were fre- 
quently held in an orchard, or in a field in the 
suburbs; and being-zealous to promote the good 
cause, the exertion used by him in extending his 
voice over these large assemblies, laid the founda- 
tion for a pulmonary disorder, which, aggravated 
by the sufferings he underwent from the abuse of 
the mob, and the persecution of the authorities, 
terminated his life about nine years afterward. 
Though he travelled extensively through other 
districts of England, yet Bristol appears to have 
been peculiarly his field of gospel service. Writing 
to Margaret Fell in 1655, this devoted servant of 
the Lord thus speaks : ‘‘ In the everlasting Foun- 
tain of love I dearly salute thee, and have pure 
fellowship with thee in the Spirit of life, by which 
we are united in an eternal bond, and raised to- 
gether that we may sit in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord, our Life, and our Redeemer, to 

awhom be everlasting praise! For now He is visit- 
ing and redeeming His people by His eternal arm; 
and is opening the living fountain of life, that the 
thirsty may be satisfied; His work hastens on 
apace and prospers; many flock as doves to their 
windows.” ; 

Such was the effect produced by the labors of 
John Camm and John Audland, in Bristol, that 
in 1656 their meetings were frequently attended 
by several thousands of persons; and referring to 
their services about that time, Francis Howgil 
and Edward Burrough write, ‘ That is a precious 
city and a gallant people; their net is like to break 
with fishes, they have caught so much there, and 
in all the coast thereabout.”’ Toward the close of 
this year John Audland (in company with Miles 
Halhead) visited Friends in the counties of Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Durham, and after- 
wards addressed to them an epistle of christian coun- 
sel and encouragement, exhorting them to abide 
in the power of God, which is the cross of Christ, 
that thus they might receive a kingdom which 
cannot be shaken, a crown which doth not cor- 
rupt, an inheritance which fadeth not away. He 
says: ‘Sow in patience; press on in the way of 
righteousness, serving the Lord with one consent, 
calling upon His name with one accord, keeping 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. So 
will you rejoice in the Lord alone, who is the suc- 
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courer of the poor, and the refuge of the needy. 
Let nothing draw you from steadfast waiting upon 
the Lord, nor separate you from the love of God 
in Christ Jesus. The Lord multiply His grace, 
mercy and love; His life, light and power, in and 
among you; that you may.be grounded, rooted, 
builded, established, and in the everlasting cov- 
enant of life find peace; where you may rest in 
the city of God, whose walls are salvation, and 
whose gates praise.” 

On several occasions he suffered imprisonment, 
was cruelly beaten, and his life put in danger 
through the violence of the people. In the year 
1656, his fellow-laborer John Camm died. This 
loss was, however, in measure supplied by Thomas 
Camm, the son of his late beloved friend, who 
became the frequent companion of John Audland 
in his gospel labors during the remainder of his 
life. 

In 1668 the disease appeared which terminated 
his zealous and faithful labours in the cause of 
Christ. During his illness he remarked: ‘ Ah 
those great meetings in the orchard at Bristol : I 
may not forget them. I would so gladly have 
spread my net over all, and have gathered all, that 
I forgot myself, never considering the inability of 
my body. But it is well. My reward is with me, 
and I am content to give up, and be with the 
Lord; for that my soul values above all things.” 
He was enabled in this time of weakness fre- 
quently to minister to the spiritual refreshment of 
his friends, speaking with much power and clear- 
ness, and sometimes requested to be raised upon 
his knees in bed, when he would pour forth his 
supplications to the Lord on behalf of His heri- 
tage, beseeching Him to prosper His work in the 
earth. Thus he continued in a heavenly frame 
of mind, often saying there was nothing for which 
he could desire to live, but the enjoyment of his 
friends in the fellowship and life of Truth; and 
that he might. be a comfort to his beloved wife. 
For her he felt very tender sympathy, and com- 
mitted her to the Lord’s holy care and keeping, 
in the assured belief that He would be to hera 
husband, and a parent to her fatherless children. 
Often he would entreat her freely to resign him 
to the disposal of the Almighty, whose he was, 
being ‘‘made acceptable in His Beloved Son,” in 
whom he peacefully slept on the twenty-fourth 
day of the Third month, 1668, in the thirty-third 
year of his age. 


In proportion to the inclination of the natural 
man to evil, the path of the self-denying spiritual 
man must necessarily appear fraught with crosses; 
because the one is diametrically opposite to the 
other. © 


Selected. 
THY WAYS, O LORD. 
Thy ways, O Lord, with wise design, 
Are framed upon thy throne above; 
And every dark and bending line, 
Meets in the centre of thy love. 


With feeble light, and half obscure, 
Poor mortals thy arrangements view ; 

Not knowing that the least are sure, 
And the mysterious, just and true. 


Thy flock, thy own peculiar care, 

Though now they seem to roam uneyed, 
Are led or driven only where 

They best and safest may abide. 


They neither know nor trace the way ; 
But, trusting to thy piercing eye, 
None of their feet to ruin stray, 
Nor shall the weakest fail or die. 


My favored soul shall meekly learn 
To lay her reason at thy throne; 
Too weak thy secrets to discern, 
I’ll trust Thee for my guide alone. 


> TRUST IN THE SAVIOUR. 


My Saviour, on thy word of truth, 
In earnest hope I live; 

T ask for all the precious things 
Thy boundless love can give. 

T look for many a lesser light 
About my path to shine ; 

But chiefly long to walk with Thee, 
And only trust in thine. 


In holy expectation held, 
Thy strength my heart shall stay, 
For thy right hand will never let 
My trust be cast away. 
Yea, Thou hast kept me near thy feet, 
In many a deadly-strife, 
By the stronghold of hope in Thee, 
The hope of endless life. 


Thou knowest that I am not blest, 
As Thou wouldst have me be, 

Till all the peace and joy of faith 
Possess my soul in Thee; 

And still I seek, ’mid many fears, 

With yearnings unexpressed, 

The comfort of thy strengthening love, 
Thy soothing, settling rest. 


It is not as Thou wilt with me, 
Till, humbled in the dust, 

I know no place in all my heart 
Wherein to put my trust. 

Until I find, O Lord, in Thee, 
The lowly and the meek, 

That fulness which thy own redeemed, 
Go nowhere else to seek. 


California Avalanches, 

The Alta California, of March 7, says, t 
recent avalanches in Sierra and Placer counti 
remind the travellers on the coast of Californ 
that our State does not all belong to the clime 
the sun. Though snow is never seen in San Fra 
cisco, a distance of two degrees brings us into 
region where its reign is perpetual. Along 
line of three hundred miles the Sierra rises to 
height of more than seven thousand feet, wit 
only a few narrow passes below the level; and 
that elevation snow lies throughout the year in th 
ravines on the northern slopes of the mountain 
From the summit of Monte Diablo a magnifice 
view of the great range may be obtained; and unti 
late in the summer, from Lassen’s Peak, two hun 
dred miles in a north north-eastward direction t 
Mount Whitney, equally distant south-eastware 
is a continuous line of glittering splendor. Th 
view is more beautiful and comprehensive fron 
the high points of the coast than from any peal 
in the Sierra. 

The condensation of moisture is greatest as ; 
general rule, on the sides of the highest mountains 
The greater the elevation on the Sierra Nevad: 
the greater the rain fall, until we reach about si: 
thousand feet, above which point snow succeeds. 

There are many places in the State where rail 
is a comparative rarity, though snow falls ten-o 
twelve fect deep in average winters, and forty o 
fifty in very severe ones. La Porte, Howlan 
Flat, Summit Lake, and all the higher peaks, ar 
in this class. At all the towns named, the snor 
is now higher than the one-story houses, and th 
people go from house to house either throug] 
tunnels, or they climb upon staircases from thei 
houses to the top of the snow, and travel on snow 
shoes. The snow will lie this year as it did las 
in the streets of Howland Flat, till the first o 
June, and just back of the town on the hillside 
it will lie two months longer. But in the narrovy 
canons, especially those at a higher elevation, th 
snow will drift in to be two hundred feet deep 
and will lie there from year to year, forming smal 
glaciers, which, though they seem to be of soli 
ice a few feet from the surface, are constant] 


ing down hill. 
ends on the grade, and in places where the 
d is nearly level may not exceed one or two 
in the course of a year. The glacier dwells 
the gentle slope, the avalanche on the steep 
When the snow accumulates beyond a cer- 
n amount on a declivity, it must slide off, and 
oves with atremendouspower. The Cisco ava- 
che, according to the Sacramento Reporter, was 
or six miles long, and it must have carried 
sh it a body of snow at-least ten feet deep, and 
bably half a mile wide, and a weight of more 
n 5,000,000 tons. If the locomotives caught 
the snow were not demolished, it must be be- 
se the avalanche did not strike them, or its 
ce was exhausted before it reached them. 
e have had three fatal avalanches this week. 
e first occurred at one o’clock on the morning 
March 4th, at the Independence Mine, on the 
wnieville Butte, carrying away part of the quartz 
], and killing two men. The second occurred 
he Keystone Quartz Mine, three miles south of 
> Sierra Butte, at 10 A. M., on March 5th. Part 
the mill was carried away, and five men were 
led. The third, the date of which is not given, 
surred at Cisco on the 4th or 5th of March, 
killed six men. Thus within one week thir- 
yn men have lost their lives, and the injury to 
yperty is certainly not less than $100,000. 
——_- 
Selected for ‘‘The Friend.” 
Manchester, 4th mo. 16th, 1780. 
My Dear Friend,—It might seem somewhat 
sonsistent with that friendship which I have 
en, and with much sincerity, professed for thee, 
ad which in truth I do constantly possess,) that 
have been so long in acknowledging the receipt 
thy letter, which, as all thine are, was a wel- 
me one to me; but thou, my friend, hast been 
iter instructed, wherein the best fellowship con- 


indeth on that Foundation which will endure 
ever. But the truth is, I had nothing which 
believed it to be my business to communicate ; 
which, indeed, I do not wonder, believing the 
st of Counsellors, on whom all sure help is laid, 
be often near thee ; and thou knowest, the more 
r eye and attention are steadily unto Him, and 
r only expectation is from Him, the more we 
2 in the way of receiving that help which cometh 
m Him; and this, thou knowest, is without 
ception, whatever be our state. To be preserved 
faith, in patience, in humility and resignation 
mind, in heights, in depths, in the night and 
the day, is what I most earnestly desire on my 
m account; and I believe it to be the happy 
ercise (and, in good degree, the blessed experi- 
ice) of my much esteemed friend. 

I desire my love to thy husband, whose kind- 
ss toward thee, and (according to his measure) 
aring a part of thy burden, will, I have no 
mbt, like the prayer and alms of Cornelius, go 
}as a memorial before God. 

In a measure of that love and desire for its 
grease, which believeth, hopeth, and endureth 
things, wherein consisteth the communion of 
ints, and the resurrection from the dead, I con- 


pie at this time ; thy truly affectionate friend, 
Brazilian Insects. 


JoHN THORP. 
have said little about the insects and reptiles 
ich play so large a part in most Brazilian 
els, and, indeed, I have had much less an- 
nee from this source than I had expected. 
it I must confess the creature that greeted my 
ing sight this morning was not a pleasant ob- 
et to contemplate. It was an enormous centi- 


) 
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The speed of the movement| pede close by my side, nearly a foot in length, 


whose innumerable legs looked just ready for a 
start, and whose two horns or feelers were pro- 
truded with a most venomous expression. These 
animals are not only hideous to look upon, but 
their bite is very painful, though not dangerous. 
I crept softly away from my sofa without disturb- 
ing my ugly neighbor, who presently fell a vic- 
tim to science; being very adroitly caught under 
a large tumbler, and consigned to a glass jar filled 
with alcohol. ; 
Captain Faria says that centipedes are often 
brought on board with the wood, among which 
they usually lie concealed, seldom making their 


appearance, unless disturbed and driven out of|clearly pointed out. 
To less noxious visitors of| few to conform cheerfully to the rule, but all now 


their hiding place. 
this kind one soon gets accustomed. As I shake 
out my dress, I hear a cold flop on the floor, and 
a pretty little house-lizard, which has found a 
warm retreat in its folds, makes his escape with 
all celerity. Cockroaches swarm everywhere, and 
it-would be a vigilant housekeeper who could keep 
her closets free of them. Ants are the greatest 
nuisance of all, and the bite of the fire-ant is really 
terrible. I remember once, in Esperanca’s cot- 
tage, having hung some towels to dry on the cord 
of my hammock, I was about to remove them, 
when suddenly my hand and arm seemed plunged 
into fire. I dropped the towels as if they had 
been hot coals, which for the moment they liter- 
ally seemed to be, and then I saw that my arm 
was covered with little brown ants. Brushing 
them off in all haste, I called Laudigari, who 
found an army of them passing over the hammock, 
and out of the window, near which it hung. He 
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Some inconvenience having arisen from the 
want of punctuality to the hour for opening, on 
the part of some of the pupils, the teachers in the 
boys’ and girls’ high schools adopted a rule for 
the remedy of the evil, which has been found to 
operate very satisfactorily; al pupils in these de- 
partments who fail to be present at the time the 
schools are called to order (nine o’clock precisely) 
lose the right to attend for the day, and if they 
should afterwards present themselves are obliged 
to withdraw. Previous to the adoption of the 
rule, ample notice was given to the scholars of its 
intended enforcement, and the unsettling effect of 
an irregular observance of the hour on their part 
It was at first difficult for a 


fully acquiesce in it, and the loss of a whole school 
day being justly regarded as a great privation, 
instances of lateness are now almost unknown. 
The small charge for tuition, of $10 per annum 
for pupils in the High Schools, and $5 for those 
in the Preparatory Department, has been con- 
tinued throughout the year, and we have reason 
to believe that its effect has been very beneficial. 
It relieves those whose children are being educated 
at the Institute from that feeling of dependence 
inseparable from the reception of any purely un- 
compensated charity, and causes both parents and 
children to appreciate more fully the advantages 
of the Institution, for, as a general rule, we prize 
that which costs us something more highly than 
a free gift. Since the adoption of the practice 
there has been an improvement in regularity of 
attendance and diligence in study, and the fees 
are almost without exception gladly contributed 


said they were on their way somewhere, and, if| by the pupils or their caretakers: the sum received 
left undisturbed, would be gone in an hour or two. |is an important addition to our treasury. 


And so it proved to be. We saw no more of 


them. 


The expenses of maintaining the schools for the 


Major Coutinho says that, in certain|fiscal year just closed have been $7612.67, of 


Amazonian tribes, the Indian bridegroom is sub-| which the sum of $5457.53 has been paid as sala- 
teth,—not in words, but is beyond them and |jected toa singular test. On the day of the mar- ries to teachers; the average cost of each pupil 
riage, while the wedding festivities are going on,|for the year has been $38.14, exclusive of interest 
his hand is tied up in a paper bag partly filled|on cost of buildings, Xe. 


with fire ants. If he bears this torture smilingly 


The course of instruction has been unchanged 


and unmoved, he is considered fit for the trials of| during the year; the subject of a more thorough 


matrimony.— Agassiz’s Brazil. 


normal drill has frequently claimed the attention of 
the Board, but no practicable plan for the fuller 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Board of Mana-| development of this important branch of education 


gers of the Institute for Colored Youth. 


has been adopted. It is to be hoped that the 


The Managers Report that the number of| Board about to be appointed may be successful in 
scholars on the rolls of all the departments of the|introducing a more thorough system of instruction 


Institute at the time of our last annual report was 
191, there have since been admitted 109, and 77 
names have been taken off the roll, making the 
number now on the list 223, an increase of 32: 
the daily average attendance during the year has 
also increased from 169.89 to 188.54. The chil- 
dren now attending the Institute are distributed 
as follows, viz :— 


In the Boys’ High School, 52 
“ Girls’ Vs ; . 100 
“¢ Boys’ Preparatory School, 35 
“ Girls’ uh, Oe 36 

223 


The several departments continue under the 
efficient care of the same teachers as at the time 
of our last report, with the exception of Sarah L. 
Iredell, who having graduated in the Twelfth 
month last, left the school about the close of the 
year. Frazelia Campbell, who with Sarah L. 
Iredell, gave a portion of her time to the instruc- 
tion of some of the classes, graduated at the same 
time and has been retained as one of the regular 
corps of teachers. It affords us pleasure to bear 
witness to the diligent and faithful performance 


in this essential part of the training of those who 
intend to follow the profession of teaching. 

Two valuable courses of lectures have been de- 
livered during the year, one of six lectures by 
Prof. A. R. Leeds, on. Chemical Physics, illus- 
trated by numerous experiments; and a very in- 
teresting course of five lectures by Grace Anna 
Lewis, on Ornithology. 

On the 20th of last 12th month the customary 
public commencement exercises were held at 
National Hall; the essays and orations by the 
pupils manifested more than usual ability and 
study, and were very creditable to them and their 
instructors. The Diploma of the Institute was 
presented to the graduating class, consisting of 
seven members, by one of the managers, with re- 
marks appropriate to the occasion. The names of 
the graduates are as follows, viz :—J. Wm. Cole, 
Pliny I. Locke, Toussaint L. Martin, Horace F. 
Owens, Richard EH. D. Venning, Frazelia Camp- 
bell and Sarah L. Iredell. 

The total number of those who have graduated 
at the Institute is 48, of whom 44 are now living ; 
of these 44, 32 are now engaged in teaching, and 
several of the others have been so engaged for a 


of their duties on the part of the teachers, and the| portion of the time since their graduation. 


earnestness and good order of the scholars. 


The Library continues to be a source of interest 
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and instruction, not only to our own students, but 
toa large number of the colored adults of the 
city ; as many as 536 volumes having been loaned 
in one month. During the year 53 volumes have 
been added by purchase or donation, making the 
number on hand 2341. The catalogue has been 
thoroughly revised, the books classified and re- 
arranged, and the whole library placed in a more 
satisfactory and efficient condition than ever be- 
fore. 

Our late friend Isaac Barton, who during his 
life manifested a warm interest in the welfare and 
advancement of the colored race, has left behind 
him a substantial token of his regard, in a bequest 
to the Institute of five thousand dollars, free of 
State and United States taxes; this very accept- 
able legacy will form a much needed addition to 
our endowment fund. 

Signed by direction of the Board of Managers. 
Joun EH. Carrer, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 12th, 1868. 


The Farmer’s Friends and Foes. 
(Continued from page 342.) 

‘“¢ The power man possesses to control or extermi- 
nate creatures whose habits interfere with his own 
interests is an important subject for contempla- 
tion. There can be no doubt that in some in- 
stances he is able to annihilate a whole race and 
blot it out of existence within a dcfinite area. 
Man’s destructive power over many of the terres- 
trial mammalia is great: if people were harmo- 
nious in their opinions, the fox could in the 
course of some years be exterminated and be- 
come as extinct as the wolf, once, we know, so 
common in England; the hare, the hedgehog, 
and the squirrel, might all, in course of time, by 
combined efforts, cease to belong to the British 
fauna, simply through man’s agency. Birds 
would, for the most part, fall an easy prey ; what 
with poisoned wheat and a premium upon the de- 
struction of eggs and young ones, the feathered 
race might be almost annihilated. Man might 
readily deprive many rivers and ponds of the va- 
rious kinds of fish. He has only to poison the 
water by pouring into it the refuse from gas- 
works, or the washings from lead-mines, and the 
work of destruction would in a short time be 
complete. His influence over the few indige- 
nous reptiles would in time materially diminish 
them. But the lower we descend the scale of crea- 
tion, the greater the difficulty to control numbers. 
This arises principally from the following rea- 
sons:—(1.) The amazing fertility of some crea- 
tures. (2.) The inaccessible nature of the places 
tenanted by them. (3.) Our want of knowledge 
of the life-history and habits of various animals. 
With regard to insects, these three considerations 
are very frequently combined; probably the united 
efforts of the whole human race would of them- 
selves be insufficient to act asa direct check upon 
most kinds. But what man cannot do Nature is 
able to effect. The countless tribes of insects 
are held in check in a great measure by birds and 
other animals, while one family of insect is often 
eminently useful in destroying vast numbers of 
others. Whata wondrous connecting chain links 
together the long series of living organisms, from 
lordly man to the smallest animated atom! How 
mistaken is man in being so ready to interfere 
with the compensating laws of Nature! 

Birds as a class are among the best friends to 
agriculture which we possess; but it is seldom 
that their eminent services are acknowledged. On 
the contrary, they are generally requited by un- 
ceasing persecution at the hands of the farmer. 
People are beginning to grow a little wiser on 
this subject than they were some years ago, though 


much might still be done to encourage certain 
families of these useful creatures. The birds 
which we proceed to notice are generally looked 
upon as injurious to the farmer’s interests : let us 
see in each case whether the charge is well founded 
or not. 

Owls are serviceable to the farmer by destroy- 
ing large numbers of rats.and mice. Besides 
these animals, their food consists of moles, water- 
rats, field-voles, beetles, and other insects, young 
birds, shrews, bats, dormice, frogs, small fish, rab- 
bits, blind-worms, &c. Some of them will occa- 
sionally seize a young partridge, pheasant, pigeon, 
or hare, and carry it to their nests, but such a 
trespass against the game-laws may well be par- 
doned in consideration of eminent services. Owls 
are almost wholly nocturnal in their habits, and 
in every respect singularly well-adapted for this 
manner of feeding. An owl’s immensely large 
ears, a3 Mr. Charles St. John remarks, must ena- 
ble it to hear the slightest movement of the field- 
mouse, upon which it chiefly feeds, and its sharply 
pointed talons contract with a tenacity and close- 
ness unequalled by those of any of the hawk 
tribe, excepting perhaps the hen-harrier. Again, 
the soft downy feathers and rounded wings of the 
owl enable it to flit as noiselessly asa shadow to 
and fro, as it searches for the quick-eared mouse 
whom the least sound would at once startle and 
drive into its hole, out of reach of its deadly 
enemy. As it is, the mouse feeds on in heedless 
security, with eyes and nose busily occupied in 
searching for grains of corn or seeds, and depend- 
ing on its quickly sensitive ear to warnit of the 
approach of any danger. The foot of man, or even 
the tread of a dog or cat, it is sure to hear, but the 
owl glides quickly and silently round the corner of 
the hedge or stack (like death—‘ tacito clam venit 
illa pede’), and the first intimation which the 
mouse has of its danger is being clasped in the 
talons of its devourer. 

The injury that has been done to agriculture 
by the indiscriminate slaughter of small birds 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

‘In one of the eastern departments alone of 
France, the loss sustained in one year by the dep- 
redation of wire-worms was four million francs or 
160,0007. Had the small birds not been so 
ruthlessly destroyed, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the insect pests would have been so 
kept in check as to be comparatively harmless. 
It is calculated and apparently on very good au- 
thority, that a pair of sparrows during the season 
they are feeding their young ones, kill in the 
course of a week about 3400 caterpillars. Yet 
farmers and gardeners are so ignorant of their true 
interests that they annually destroy hundreds and 
thousands of these feathered guardians of their 
crops. One Sussex Sparrow Club alone last year 
[1862] destroyed no less than 7261 of those birds, 
and a prize was awarded to the most wholesale 
murderer. In various parts of England also, 
there is a stuff used called ‘ sparrow and vermin 
killer,’ by which large numbers of our most use- 
ful small birds are poisoned. One writer mentions 
that a man, whose trade it is to kill small birds, 
‘ showed him with pride about 2000 sparrows, 700 
yellow buntings, 600 common buntings, innu- 
merable goldfinches, and linnets by the hundred.’ 
Many of these birds, besides destroying insects, 
also aid the farmer and gardener much by eating 
the seeds of troublesome weeds, and so prevent 
their propagation. In Scotland also there has of 
late years been a crusade against the birds; and 
in the Carse of Gowrie farmers have offered as 
much as one penny per head for every adult spar- 
row sent in to them, and have paid a smaller sum 
for every sparrow egg. Almost coincident with 


this viruleut attack upon the feathered songs 
of our woods and hedgerows, there has been 
increase in the insect enemies of the garden 
the farm, and during the past two or three y 
especially whole fields have beeen devastate 
the grub—a foe against which the farmer is 
to powerless without his tiny winged allies. 

sparrows devour a good deal of grain at ti 
cannot be denied, but the services they render 
farmer far more than compensate for the few 
reals they pick up. Besides they could be ea 
scared off the ripening corn by a boy, about wl 
rattle and shouting the grub is quite unconcert 
Professor Buckman has recently noticed ano 
service which a small bird, the common ton 
or blue cap, performs for the benefit of the 
ester, viz., that it destroys the flies which ca 
the oak-galls, an abnormal growth, threate 
ruin to our.young oak trees.’ / 

All the swallow tribe are immensely benefic 
happily they are not often persecuted. 

Of the class Reptilia there is occasion to sp 
only of frogs and toads. These last-named 
mals are objects of superstitious horror amo 
many people, and scarce a country lad through 
the United Kingdom could be found who wo 
not persecute unto death ‘the nasty venom 
things.’ We need hardly say that the poison 
qualities of the toad have been greatly misrep 
sented. It is true that there are situated uy 
the back of the animal numerous glands wh 
secrete a substance of an acrid nature. Acco 
ing to the researches of Dr. John Davy t 
substance, which is neither acid nor alkaline, a 
on the tongue like extract of aconite. A chick 
inoculated with it, however, received no inju 
and it does not appear to be hurtful when : 
sorbed and taken into the system. As a : 
stroyer of noxious insects both the toad and t 
frog deserve every encouragement : 

‘The food of the frog usually consists of » 
rious kinds of insects, and of the small spec 
of slug. So voracious are its habits during t 
whole of the season at which it feeds—for, li 
other cold-blooded terrestrial animals it passes t 
cold part of the year in entire abstinence—tl 
it might become a most important assistant to t 
gardener or the farmer in the destruction of thc 
pests of the respective objects of their cult 
which I have just named. It will swallow lat 
coleopterous and other insects whole, and will ta 
several of them at a meal. The quantity of | 
sects and of slugs, indeed, which would be « 
stroyed by encouraging these animals, instead 
wantonly and unnecessarily persecuting a 
killing them, would be advantageous to a mu 
greater extent than could at first sight be | 
lieved. This consideration ought surely to wei; 
even with those who are inaccessible to the : 
peals of humanity, in favour of this innocent a 
much persecuted race.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend 
Teachers’ Association of Friends. 

The members who teach Reading, and otl 
members interested in finding the best methods 
teaching it, are invited to meet at 4 P. M., on t 
25th inst., in the Girls’ Select School Buildi 
on Seventh street, Philadelphia. 

This is in pursuance of a minute, adopted a 
special meeting on the 10th inst., (the last, of 
season) ; and the teachers above invited are, 
that minute, constituted a special committee 
Reading, to report to the first stated meeting 
the Association, in the 9th month next. 

On behalf of the committee, Hg ie 
Y. WARNER. 
Germantown, Sixth mo. 11th, 1868, ; 


THE FRIEND. 


Anthony Patrickson. 
nthony Patrickson was one of the first in the 


table, therefore, can now be placed on the table 
every day in the year in its best condition. 


ty of Cumberland, who embraced the princi-| There must be a great foreign demand, for in 


of Friends. *He early received a gift in the 
istry, and travelled in the work of the Gospel 
Jngland, Scotland and Ireland. 

e was a man of a lamb-like spirit, meek, 
tle, not easily provoked, ever ready to do 
d, walking honestly, of a godly life and con- 
ation, which so preached even to those who 
e enemies to the Gospel, that they were made 
onfess: ‘If all the Quakers were like him, 
ly they were a good people.” 

hen overtaken with illness, he saw that he 
st die, the love of God broke in upon his spirit 
is abounding consolation, and he could say, 
he Lord hath given me an assurance of that 
sed inheritance that will never end.” Thus 

faithful witness for the truth finished his 
imony, and ended his course, the latter end of 
Eighth month, 1660.— Biographical Memoirs 
Friends. 


The Mighty Press.—There are printed in the 
lited States five thousand and sixty-two regu- 
' publications—daily, tri-weekly, semi-weekly, 
ekly, semi-monthly, bi-monthly and quarterly— 
th a combined circulation of over seventy- 
e millions a week. 
Nearly all country publications own two presses 
some of them three; while the papers in large 
ies and job offices generally own from two to 
ty presses. ‘hese offices will average four 
es each, which will amount to about sixteen 
sand, and adding, say eleven thousand for 
Spapers, we have twenty-seven thousand print- 
Z presses in use in the United States. 
We way further calculate, by the average of 
elye offices, that there are printed daily over 
enty-two millions of cards, circulars, hand- 
lls, &c., &c.—Publishers’ Index. 


Dried Sweet Potatoes—A Valuable Discovery. 
‘A writer in the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette 
ys :—‘‘ Allow me to invite your attention to a 
sent discovery which must prove invaluable to 
e South, now that cotton can be no longer pro- 
ably raised. Cotton had been known for gen- 
ations, but only to supply the family’s need, 
itil Whitney’s genius responded to a world’s 
mand. So also the sweet potato can be grown 
fabulous quantities, but its perishable nature 
mfines it to home consumption. Experiments 
we been made, establishing facts of great im- 
tance, relative to the sweet potato. A bushel, 
hen pared with the knife, and this wastes much, 
sighs fifty-two pounds; but when dried, only 
m pounds, loss three-fourths in bulk, and four- 
Sin weight! Half a pound, when boiled 
ree-quarters of an hour in an earthen vessel, 
in discolors,) fills a large dish, in color and 
wor precisely like the root on your table at 
jis season of the year. Twenty cents a dish would 
be considered high and yet it gives three dol- 
and seventy cents to the planter, for ten cents 

| pay the cost of drying, and twenty cents that 
xing and freight to market. Now strike off 
e-half for margin and merchant’s profit, and did 
n ever pay like this, when you consider that 
}hundred bushels to the acre is not uncommon ? 
are aware that the sweet potato undergoes 
emical change a few weeks after being 
. At first, it isdryand mealy, and an univer- 
avorite; but then it becomes soft and soggy, 
is rejected by many. It is evident that no 
change can take place in the specimens en- 
» hard as flint stones. This delicious vege- 


Kurope it is scarcely known, and even in our own 
country, West and North, itisseldomseen. You 
will also find a specimen of desiccated Irish potato. 
The first trial was a complete failure ; they came 
forth almost black, and I gave it up in despair ; 
but subsequent reflection suggested that when 
boiled they became white—what a difference ! 
Accordingly they were submitted for a few min- 
utes to steam, in order that the-outer surface might 
be cooked, to form a mucilage impervious to the 
atmosphere. The result was very gratifying— 
they appeared bright and almost semi-transparent. 
When boiled and compared with others, you can 
perceive no difference. It is evident they will 
keep during the longest voyage. How valuable 
for sea stores, withonly one-fourth the original 
bulk, and one-fifth the original weight. How 
important, too, ina sanitary point of view, for 
there is no scurvy with potatoes twice week.” 


Endure Affliction.—If God hath sent thee a 
cross, take it up and follow Him. Use it wisely, 
lest it be unprofitable : bear it patiently, lest it be 
intolerable. Behold in it God’s anger against sin 
and His love towards thee, in punishing the one 
and chastening the other. If it be light, slight 
it not; if heavy, murmur not. Not to be sensible 
of a judgment is the symptom of a hardened heart; 
and to be displeased at His pleasure is a sign of a 
rebellious will.— Quarles. 

Are we yet meek enough, or heavenly minded 
enough ? 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 27, 1868. 


London Yearly Meeting held last month, ac- 
cording to the account given in the “ British 
Friend,’’ was well attended. When the list of 
representatives was called it was found that six- 
teen of the number were absent, but some of 
these attended subsequently. Epistles were re- 
ceived and read from the Yearly Meetings of 
Dublin, New York, New England, Baltimore, 
North Carolina, Indiana, Western, Iowa, and 
Canada, and from the body in Ohio with which 
London Yearly Meeting holds correspondence. 
Some of these epistles, it is stated were interest- 
ing and valuable, but two Friends expressed 
their apprehension that some of those from this 
side of the Atlantic indicated too much of the 
activity of man rather than the work of the Holy 
Spirit prompting to religious action. There 
should be more of a turning inward to the 
guidance of the light of Truth, and of abiding 
in dependence upon that divine power. The 
clerk stated that the Baltimore Meeting for Suf- 
ferings had forwarded a communication to the 
London Meeting for Sufferings, expressing a hope 
that Friends in Great Britain and Ireland would 
continue their kind assistance to Friends in North 
Carolina and the South. About £3000 would 
be needed this year from the various Yearly 
Meetings, in order to maintain the educational 
and other efforts for the benefit of the southern 
Friends. A minute was made recommending 
this matter to the continued favorable attention 
of the members. 

Joseph Orosfield was reappointed clerk of the 
Yearly Meeting with George S. Gibson and J. 8. 
Fry as assistants. 


The answers to the queries disclosed the fact 
that a number of Friends in one of the Quarters 
had made payments of tithe-rent charge. Several 
Friends expressed concern and deep regret at 
this state of things, but the Meeting was informed 
by a representative from the Quarter referred to, 
that ‘most of the elder and influential Friends 
of that Quarter were decided on the matter, and 
did not feel themselves precluded from paying 
tithe-rent charge.”” He also admitted that there 
was another circumstance which had an influ- 
ence. It was felt by many that their views rela- 
tive to the ministry of other denominations had 
undergone some change. Some at least did not 
feel that so strong a testimony was called for in 
this direction as formerly. 

The total number of members in Great Britain 
is reported to be 18,815—viz., 6525 males and 
7290 females. During the year the nett total in- 
crease of members was 48. There are 255 
members in Australia. The number of particu- 
lar meetings in Great Britain is 327. There are 
265 recorded ministers who reside in 129 meet- 
ings. The number of elders is stated as 436, resi- 
dent in 165 meetings. 

The subject of the ministry was brought under 
consideration by the introduction of a document 
in relation thereto prepared by the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders. It was suggested 
among other things that ministers should (after 
the example of the early Friends) take into con- 
sideration the small meetings around them where 
there may be no ministry, with a view to their 
visitation and edification. It was also advised 
that ministers should let their words be few and 
full, and in meetings often addressed by the 
same Friends, these should carefully aveid mo- 
notony and undue repetition. Prayerful medita- 
tion on Holy Scripture, and the practice of pri- 
vate religious retirement are recommended, also 
the religious instruction of young Friends during 
the years immediately following their leaving 
school. It was also suggested that it might be 
advantageous to renew the practice, common in 
the early days of the Society, of holding peri- 
odical General Meetings for worship in various 
parts of the country. 

Much diversity of sentiment and feeling ap- 
peared in relation to some portions of the address, 
but it was finally concluded to adopt it. One 
Friend objected to the advice given in it to 
meditation on the scriptures, as if with a view to 
preparation for the ministry. He could not take 
comfort in the state of our ministry. Many 
Friends, he thought, are now acknowledged as 
ministers who are not truly called and qualified 
by the Holy Spirit, while others who were sound 
and well concerned Friends, and had long spoken 
in our meetings, have not been acknowledged. 
Why is this? Because they have held fast to 
first principles, from which not a few others have 
to some extent departed. Another member spoke 
of the usefulness, the true service, of individual 
silent exercise of spirit in meetings for worship. 
When this exercise is faithfully maintained by in- 
dividuals, its solemnizing influence extends to 
others. A Friend also expressed the fear that 
there was a growing tendeucy not to trust suffi- 
ciently in the teaching of the Minister of minis- 
ters. The view was expressed by others that 
there was more need to exercise repression than 
encouragement as to speaking in meetings now- 
a-days; and the redundancy of words almost 
every where was deplored. 

A supplementary report from the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders stated that various 
Friends not acknowledged as ministers, have 
been travelling in the exercise of the ministry. 
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The report recommended that in future such 
Friends should be refused the use of any of our 
meeting-houses, and if they continued their travel- 
ling services should be further reported to their 
Monthly Meetings. 

These propositions called forth a general ex- 
pression of disapproval, and were rejected by the 
Meeting. In the course of the discussion, it was 
stated that these Friends whose travelling is com- 
plained of, and whom it was sought to ” discour- 
age, are those who go against the tide of unsound 
opinions. In various instances rightly concerned 
Friends have not been recorded as ministers, 
mainly from some of their brethren not having 
spiritual perception to discern the gift. 

At one of the sittings of the Yearly Meeting, 
an aged and venerable member expressed his fear 
that there was a growing tendency to look favora- 
bly towards the introduction of the reading of 
Holy Scripture into our meetings. He deprecated 
such a course, and hoped it would not find a 
place among us. He could not conscientiously 
attend a Friends’ meeting in which such a prac- 
tice might be adopted. The subject thus intro- 
duced claimed the attention of the meeting for 
nearly two hours, and there was a general expres- 
sion of unity with the views advanced in condem- 
nation of the practice. Another Friend observed 
that the trials now amongst us arise from letting 
go the life of Christ in the heart. Being off the 
true foundation, we shall be assailed by errors. 
The Bible is helpful, but it is not the foundation 
of our faith. The early Friends believed unitedly 
that the Holy Spirit is the foundation of our 
faith. We should recur to this ancient princi- 
ple—Christ in us, the hope of glory, our hope 
for the future and the present. Through neglect 
of this our landmarks are removed, our hedges 
are broken down, and our walls are unbuilt. The 
truth would lead us to see eye to eye, and would 
lead us into true Quakerism. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—The thirtieth anniversary of the accession 
of Queen Victoria to the throne of Great Britain, oc- 
curred on the 20th inst., and was observed throughout 
the dominions of the British government, by military 
displays, firing of cannon, &c. 

The defeat of the Irish Church Appointments Suspen- 
sion bill in the House of Lords is considered certain. 
In the House of Commons the Irish Reform bill passed 
in committee. The bill providing for the purchase by 
the government of all telegraph lines in the kingdom, 
has been read a second time. An interesting debate 
took place in the House on the petition of the peonle of 
Nova Scotia against Canadian union. Jobn Bright 
moved that a commission be appointed to inquire into 
the causes of discontent in Nova Scotia in consequence 
of the operation of the act of confederation. He declared 
that an investigation into this matter could not be other- 
wise than advantageous. If it was refused, the people 
of Nova Scotia would feel that they were the victims of 
a policy with which they did not and could not sympa- 
thize. Such a refusal would increase their hostility to 
Cauada, estrange them from England, and give a power- 
ful stimulus to their sympathy with the United States. 
Justice and generosity to the people of Nova Scotia de- 
mand this inquiry. The motion was defeated by a vote 
of 183 to 87. 

The British forces have left Abyssinia, except a small 
body of cavalry. General Napier had arrived at Alex- 
andria, accompanied by the son of the late king of 
Abyssinia, and on the 22d sailed for England. 

A great meeting of ritualists has been held in London. 
Resolutions were adopted defending the Irish Church 
establishment, and maintaining the High Church doc- 
trines of the Church of England. 

Count Bismarck having retired temporarily from office, 
has left Berlin for Pomerania, where he purposes to re- 
main for three or four months. King William bas gone 
on a visit to Hanover for the first time since the late war 
with Austria, It is reported that important papers have 
been discovered in Silesia, which reveal the existence 
of a plot to involve the lesser Huropean Powers with 
France in a war against Prussia. 


THE FRIEND. 


Prince Napoleon bas gone from Vienna to Constanti- 
nople on a visit to the Sultan, The Emperor of Austria 
and Baron Beust are about to make a visit to Prague, 
the capital of Bohemia. 

It appears that the announcement that Prince Milan, 
nephew of the late sovereign of Servia, has been pro- 
claimed ruler of that principality, was an error. The 
Memorial Diplomatique, a journal published at Paris in 
the Austrian interest, says that the Powers have agreed 
to leave Servia free to choose her own Prince. The 
selection of Milan is, however, considered a certainty. 

Dispatches from Rome state that the Pope intends to 
issue a general amnesty to political offenders on the an- 
niversary of his accession to the Holy See. 

A French ministerial report makes reference to the 
general arming said to be going on in Europe, and de- 
clares that both the government and people of France 
desire peace, and there is now no evidence that the 
existing tranquillity throughout Europe will be dis- 
turbed. 

Advices from Shanghae to 5th mo. 21st, state that 
the seige of Tientsin has been raised by the rebels. 

Romero, who has just returned to Washington from 
Mexico, says, that political affairs in that country are 
improving, and that the prospects of entire pacification 
and prosperity were never more encouraging. 

A special correspondent of the Moniteur in Paraguay, 
writes to that journal that the allied forces, after re- 
peated efforts, have given up the task of attempting to 
carry Humaita by storm, and now propose to starve out 
the garrison. The people appeared to be united in the 
support of Lopez, and there were no indications of his 
resources failing. 

Rio Janeiro advices of 5th mo. 26th state, that the 
Brazilian finance report gives the cost of the war with 
Paraguay at $121,000,000, and the total debt of the 
empire at $247,000,000. The Minister of Finance de- 
clares a foreign loan to be impracticable while the war 
lasts. 

Advices have been received confirming the previously 
reported death of the Queen of Madagascar. She is 
succeeded by Uranavola II, 

On the 22d, the steam transport Crocodile arrived at 
Plymouth with the first detachment of the British Expe- 
ditionary Corps recently operating in Abyssinia. 

Consols, 95. U.S. 5-203,734. Uplands cotton, 112d. 
a1ljd.; Orleans, 11$d. a 1l#d. Sales on the 22d in 
Liverpool 10,000 bales. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—The bill for the admis- 
sion of Arkansas having been vetoed by the President, 
and returned to the House of Representatives, has been 
passed over the veto by a vote of 111 to 31, and sent to 
the Senate. The Committee on Ways and-Means have 
reported a bill to change and more effectually secure 
the collection of internal revenue taxes on distilled 
spirits, &&. They propose to reduce the tax on whiskey 
to sixty cents per gallon; the tax on tobacco is also 
lowered. The bill to promote American commerce, by 
the removal of taxes and duties from sbip-building 
materials, after being debated at some length, was laid 
on the table by a vote of 82 to 45. The Committee on 
Indian Affairs made a report on the subject of the treaty 
recently made with the Great and Little Osage Indians 
for the ceding to the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Gal- 
veston Railroad Company of 8,000,000 acres of land in 
southern Kansas, at about 19 cents per acre. After 
considerable debate the House adopted resolutions con- 
demning the treaty and expressing the hope and expec- 
tation that the Senate will not ratify it. 

The Senate passed a bill for the sale of the Unadilla 
Indian Reservation in Oregon. The bill for the relief of 
certain exporters of rum and alcohol was defeated. The 
several bills before the Senate in relation to the establish- 
ment of an uniform system of bankruptcy have been in- 
definitely postponed. The billin relation to the national 
currency passed the Senate by a vote of 25 to 16. It 
provides for the issue of $20,000,000 more currency to 
banks in the south and west, where there is an alleged 
deficiency, and the withdrawal of a like amount from 
the north-eastern States, so that the total issue of 
National Bank notes shall at no time exceed $300,000,- 
000. The bill to admit Arkansas was passed over the 
veto, yeas 30, nays 7. Both Houses have passed a bill 
removing political disabilities from about 1200 persons 
who were implicated in the rebellion: General Long- 
street, Gov. Brown, of Georgia, and others being in- 
cluded, on the ground that they are now disposed to 
support the government. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 245. 

Miscellaneous.—The first samples of new wheat reached 
San Francisco, Cal., on the 18th inst. The quality is 
excellent. The Central Pacific Railroad is now in opera- 
tion from Sacramento to Reno, near Virginia city, 150 
miles; and early next month the cars will run to Big 


Bend, Nevada, 187 miles east of Sacramento. The 

difficult part of the road has now been constructed, 
it is expected its farther progress eastward will be rs 
during the next six months. 

In the Supreme Court of New York State, judge 
has been entered against the Union Pacific Railri 
Eastern Division (the Kansas road) for $4,500,00¢ 
favor of Ross, Steele & Co., former contractors of 
road. 

The first lot of new wheat sold in Atlanta, Geo. 
the 18:h inst. at $2.10 per bushel. 

The Union Pacific Railroad is now complete to 
620th mile post west from the initial point at Omah: 

On the night of the 20th inst. the steamer Mor 
Star came in collision with the barque Cortland on 
Erie, about thirty miles from Cleveland. Both ve 
sunk in a few minutes, and about twenty persons y 
missing, supposed to be drowned. 

On the 22d, John H. Surratt was brought before 
Criminal Court of the District of Columbia, and 
raigned on the charge of conspiracy, to which he ple 
ed not guilty. The judge directed the prisoner to be 
charged under the indictment for murder. He gave 
in the sum of $20,000 to appear and answer the chs 
of conspiracy, and was then released. 

Wm. M. Evarts, of New York, has been nominate 
the Senate, by President Johnson, for the office of Un 
States Attorney General. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were ‘the avai 
on the 22d inst. Mew York. — American gold, 1 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1172; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 114; d 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1063. Superfine State flour, $ 
a $7.30; shipping Ohio, $9 a $9.30; extra, family 
fancy brands, from $9.50 to $16. White Califo 
wheat, $2.85; new Georgia, $2.70. Western oats 
cts. Rye, $1.80 a $1.90. Western mixed corn, $ 
a $1.10. Cotton, 30} a 31 cts. Philadelphia.—Su 
fine flour, $7.75 a $8.25; extra, $8.50 $9.50 ; family 
fancy brands, $10 a $14. Prime red wheat, $2 
good do. $2.40. Rye, $1.80. Yellow corn, $1.1 
$1.13. Chicago oats, 83 cts.; Penna., 86 cts.; south 
88 a 90 cts. Clover-seed, $5.50 a $6.50. Tima 
$2.50 a $2.70. Flaxseed, $2. 90. Thearrivals and s 
of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached al 
1300 head. Extra sold at 10 a 103 cts.; fair to goc 
a 9} cts., and common, 6 a 8 cts. per Ib. gross. Sal 
3000 hogs at $13 a $13.50 per 100 lbs. net., and ¢ 
sheep at 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. St. Louis.—Sp 
wheat, $1.70 a $1.80; winter red, $2.05 a $2.25. — 
low corn, 80 cts.; white, 85 cts. Oats, 71 a 76 
Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1.97. No.1 corn, 87 cts. ; 
2, 85 cts. Oats, 67 cts. Baltimore. — Maryland wl 
$2. 60 a $2.75; Penna. $2.50 a $2.60. Yellow ¢ 
$1.10 a $1.12. ‘Oats, 85290 cts. New Orleans.—C 
95 a $1.02. Oats, 77 cts. Hay, $18 a $21. Cinein 
—Wheat, $2.20 for No. 1. Corn, 85 cts. Oats, 77 
Rye, $1.70. Lowisville—New wheat, $2.20; old, 
Corn, 90 a 92 cts. Oats, 78 a 80 cts. 


WANTED. 


A woman Friend to assist in the care of the fami 
Friends’ Indian Boarding School at Tunessassa, 
York. Application may be made to 2 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co., P 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, 4 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ lst Mathema 
School, to enter upon her duties at the beginning o 
Winter Session. Application may be made to 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 

Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth S1 

Elizabeth Rhoads, No, 702 Race St. 
Philada., Sixth mo. 1868. 


~ 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELP. 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort! 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients ma 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarues Exus, ( 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market S 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Boar¢ 


Diep, at his residence in this city, on the eveni 
the 16th inst., Gzoren M. Coarzs, in the 89th 
his age, a member of Philadelphia hia Monthly ect 


AOL AL OL PES 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street, 


aes 


